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Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 
(Concluded from p. 34). 


In a tolerable performance, such as we are sup- 
posing ourselves and our readers to have just been 
hearing, even the least technically musical of us 
were plainly much impressed by the wholesome 
strength and grandeur of this first part of ‘Israel 
in Egypt.” Some, perhaps, thought such a per- 
petually crescendo series of great choruses mo- 
notonous and stunning; the strain upon the mind 
and nerves was too seldom relieved by the gentler 
melody of song, quartet, or instrumental sympho- 
ny. No one, however, can charge these chorus- 
es with lack of variety ; they are an ever shifting, 
wonderfully contrasted, wonderfully harmonious 
range of mountain scenery. It was the fault of 
the performers, perhaps, if we did not so feel 
them. Their boldness would have been at once 
relieved and heightened by more decided con- 
trasts of loud and soft, on the part of choir and 
orchestra. It is very natural for such music.— 
being in the fugue form, which is flame-like, 
wave-like—to work itself up into a very storm of 
harmony ; but even storms have partial lulls, and 
there is no musical effect so soothing, satisfying, 
and sublime as the pianissimo of a vast multitude 
of voices. * 

But now for the Second Part. For, see, the 
singers have resumed their places, the players 
have re-tuned their instruments, and the conduc-+ 
tor’s baton is already raised. We may be sure 
that there are even greater things in store, for 
Handel grows as he goes on; his energy is never 
too much spent; in doing so much for us, he has 
been opening deeper springs of inspiration in 
himself; we shall witness with what new force 
and fulness they gush forth. The subject-matter 
of the Second Part is the sublime Song of Miri- 
am, contained in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. 
To bring out and illustrate the full sentiment of 
this, by all the resources of his art and genius, 
seems to have been Handel’s aim. 

And now hear what a prelude! a sort of uni- 
versal prelude ; as if filled with the magnitude of 
the theme, and conscious that this heavenly pas- 
sion of divine praise, which now craves expres- 
sion, contained all the primal, unperverted pas- 
sions of the human soul. The orchestra begins, 
and in so many bars tries, hurriedly but boldly, 
all the harmonies of one key after another, to the 
number of seven—a whole octave of distinct scales. 
Of course the starting-point is the centre of the 
whole musical system, the natural accord of C; 
with a quick, spasmodic grasp, Handel’s strong 
hand (as it were) sweeps through the several po- 
sitions of this chord; in the next bar, he tries 
those of the chord of A; in the next, of D, and 
so on, traversing the circle of varieties and re- 
turning into the noonday fulness and repose of 
unity in C. It is like feeling every chord suc- 
cessively of the great harp of humanity, to satisfy 
himself that each is sound and true, and ready in 
its turn to yield response worthy of the great oc- 
casion. Then with the instruments the voices 
with their full strength and volume burst forth: 
“Moses and the children of Israel sang this song 
unto the Lord,” traversing essentially the same 
circle of harmonies from the same point of depar- 
ture. Upon this noble prelude follows the stu- 
pendous fugued double chorus : “I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 
But as this chorus is repeated at the close of the 
oratorio, we suspend till then our remarks upon 
it. 

In No. 19, we have for once the relief of a sweet 
soprano duet ; for now the miraculous display is 
over, and sentiment may follow its own law, some- 
times absorbed with all hearts into the great cho- 





ral act of praise, and sometimes “musing at its 
own sweet will” in individual melody. “The 
Lord is my strength and my song: He is become 
my salvation :” is the text, on which one voice 
commences musingly a minor strain, climbing 
through several short, liquid, rhythmical divisions, 
but soon, by a regular cadence on the key-note, 
relapses into silence. Meanwhile the other voice 
has commenced a little later, and is finishing the 
same melodic fragment. Again they start, one 
after the other, as before, with the same little 
rhythmic motive, and this time carry it several 
stages higher; and before the second voice can 
finish its imitation, the first with three bright 
notes upon that highest height, plunges down into 
a bolder strain, full of exulting roulades ; and be- 
fore the end, the voices riot in triplets, and in 
still finer and more curious divisions, with bird- 
like ingenuity warbling through all forms of mel- 
odie fioriture. The form is quaint, antique, full 
of the Handelian mannerism, and not much to 
the taste of this day ; yet it has an intrinsic beau- 
ty that will live. 

Nos. 20-22 are 1. another short introductory 
double-chorus sentence: “He ismy God ;” 2. the 
chorus in old ecclesiastical style: “And I will 
exalt Him,” in which two fugue subjects are reg- 
ularly worked up; and 3. the famous bass duet, 
known in concert-rooms: ‘The Lord is a man of 
war.” This last is in the bold, declamatery, as 
well as elaborately ornate style, which Handel 
can employ with great effect, given the singer 
great enough to enter into the spirit of it, in spite 
of itsnot being modern. True Handelian singers 
and players, who get at the life of its peculiarity, 
are rare in this day; and his turns and phrases 
seem a dull and antiquated mannerism, when not 
taken up with nerve and con amore. These 
songs, therefore, in the hands of such solo-singers 
as can be made available in ordinary performan- 
ces, seldom amount to more than accurate, but 
feeble and inanimate readings, to save the com- 
pleteness of the oratorio. Handel has indulged 
In some exuberance of accompaniment in this 
duet, contrasting the pastoral oboes and bassoons 
with the string instruments. 

“The depths have covered them,” (No. 23) is 
achorus, beginning in the cheerful key of F, but 
modulating into colder harmony at the thought: 
“they sank,” till at the close the basses heavily 
drop through the intervals of the chord of A mi- 
nor down to the E below the lines upon the 
words; “to the bottom, like a stone.” This very 
brief chorus is followed by one more elaborate : 
“Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
power”(No. 24), whose last clause : “hath dashed 
in pieces the enemy,” introducesa striking theme, 
answered and imitated with great skill in the 
several parts. Double choruses still continue to 
rise, like mountain beyond mountain, in unabated 
majesty and novelty of form. The choral sen- 
tente: “And in the greatness of thine excellen- 
cy, thou hast overthrown them that rose up against 
thee,” seems to convey the idea of a power trans- 
cending all our limited ideas of natural order, by 
the daring use of discords and their triumphant 
resolution. Of No. 26: “Thou sentest forth thy 
wrath, which consumed them as stubble,” we need 
but name the subject, which Handel has of course 
wrought out at length in the fugue form, the cor- 
respondence whereof with the spiral movement 
of consuming flame is perfect. Indeed, toconvey 
an idea of the fugue to those not musically initi- 
ated, we have often been obliged to liken it to 
flame. 

No. 27: “And with the blast of thy nostrils,” 
is a single chorus, wonderful in structure and ex- 

ression. Miracle itself could not more hold one 
reathless, than that monotone passage of the 
basses in octaves, telling how “the floods stood 





upright as an heap, and the depths were congeal- 
ed in the heart of the sea.” The separate clauses 
of the verse form four distinct and characteristic 
musical subjects, which continually cross and in- 
terweave. 

Passing over two elaborate songs: (No 23) 
“The enemy said, I will pursue,” and (No. 24) 
“Thou didst blow with the wind,” in which the 
words “pursue” and “blow” furnish a key respect- 
ively to the musical treatment; passing, also, the 
double chorus, “The earth swallowed them,” and 
the duet, “Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy 
people,” (30--32), we come to one of the most 
sublimely descriptive choruses (No. 33), “The 
people shall hear and be afraid.” The agitated 
movement of the accompaniment, modulating 
wildly from E minor, gives the shuddering image 
of fear, which is kept up in the breathless, frag- 
mentary utterance of the voices. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of Canaan,” is pronounced firmly by all the 
voices; but, “shall melt away,’’ is given in little 
vanishing fragments of melody by one voice-part 
at atime. These are long kept up, and imitated 
from voice to voice. “By the greatness of thy 
arm,” is given in long rotes of solid harmony ; 
“they shall be as still as a stone,” sing the basses 
in heavy unison, suddenly dropping down an oc- 
tave; and as they lie there motionless and cold, 
the “passing over of the Lord’s people,” group 
after group, begins, in little travelling phrases of 
melody, or short scale passages, now in the major 
and now in the minor, ascending all the time in 
some two or more of the voice-parts. 

This is followed by a delicious, serene melody 
for a mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, in the 
warm, spring-like, happy key of E: “Thou shalt 
bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which 
thou hast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanc- 
tuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established.” 
It breathes the grateful repose of a sweet and 
pious home feeling. e 

We have now reached the sublime close of the 
whole. Handel’s strength hasbeen steadily grow- 
ing towards this climax. It consists of several 
numbers. Firét the sentence of plain and majes- 
tic double chorus: THe LORD SHALL REIGN 
FOR EVER AND EVER. The words are first giv- 
en in unison by altos and tenors, accompanied by 
the stately, ponderous tread of a figural bass; 
then they are answered, in a full blaze of vocal 
harmony and instrumentation, twice. This is, as 
it should be, in the key of C. Then a brief rec- 
itative (No. 36): “For the horse of Pharaoh went 
in with his chariots, .... but the children of 
Israel went on dry land, &c.:” and then, again, 
the choral burthen of : THe LoRD SHALL REIGN, 
which represents the highest moment of a univer- 
sal act of worship, all thoughts, all feelings ab- 
sorbed in the thought of the Eternal. Then an- 
other sentence of recitative (38), telling how 
“Miriam, the prophetess, took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances; and Miriam answered 
them.” 

Finally, as if to raise expectation to the highest 
pitch, a single high soprano voice, with clear, sil- 
very, clarion tones, delivers the first line of the 
great double chorus, “Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously !” reaching the highest 
note, which it prolongs, bright and firm and clear, 
on the first syllable of “gloriously.” And again 
bursts out in full chorus: Taz LorD SHALL 
REIGN FOR EVER ANDEVER. The clarion voice 
of Miriam continues: “The horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea,” with a triumphant 
trill upon the note above the key note, which 
terminates the straig; and still again the choral 
outburst of: THz LorD SHALL REIGN! after 
which the altos give out the fugue-subject, “For 
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he hath triumph-ed- gloriously ;"_ its long, rolling 
cadence upon “gloriously” is thenceforth heard 
echoing about from one quarter to another of the 
vocal heavens, throughout the whole chorus; and, 
mingled with it, you hear short, spasmodic frag- 
ments :—“the horse,” “and his rider,” “hath he 
thrown,” &e.; also, “a sober, chanting kind of 
countersubject” (as Dr. Burney ealls it) on the 
words, “I will sing unto the Lord,”swells and sub- 
sides continually amid the roar and tempest of 
triumphal harmony. Once this gently swelling, 
joyfully solemn chant becomes the leading theme, 
and draws responses from all parts of the choir,— 
a pure heaven of serenest rapture, just before all 
the subjects are again brought together for a full 
and final close in the perfect avcord of C. This 
is essentially a repetition of the opening chorus 
of the Second Part, and is by many esteemed 
Handel's greatest chorus. “The effects of this 
composition,” says Dr. Burney, ‘‘are at once 
pleasing, grand, and sublime. Voices and instru- 
ments here have their full effect ; and such is the 
excellence of this production, that, if Handel had 
composed no other piece, this alone would have 
rendered his name immortal among true lovers 
and judges of harmony.” 

As a whole, “Israel in Egypt” is one of giant 
Handel's mightiest works. We shall not say, in 
every sense, the mightiest. For colossal propor- 
tions, laid out as it is upon an immense scale ;, for 
hold conceptions, even exceeding the boldest of 
Michael Angelo in another art ; for most triamph- 
aut execution; for power to keep the mind of the 
hearer strained up to its fullest comprehension of 
the sublime throughout so long a journey; for 
musical learning and invention, and strong appli- 
cation of creative will, this oratorio is perhaps 
unrivalled by any other work of music, or of any 
other art that will admit comparison. 

But we cannot agree for a moment with those 
who call it greater than “The* Messiah.” The 
books of Moses are sublime; but who will say 
that Isaiah and the Gospels are not greater ? 
“The Messiah” is as much a greater oratorio, as 
its theme is greater. It is the difference between 
Judaic and Christian; between the old dispensa- 
tion of Power, and the new dispensation of Love; 
between the Old Bible love of Justice, and the 
New Testament justice of Love. The sublimity 
of “Israel in Egypt” is more material; that of 
“The Messiah” is more spiritual. One brings 
mighty miracles, as it. were, palpably before us; 
the other utters the prophetic aspirations of the 
soul of all Humanity, and their fulfilment in Hu- 
manity’s Messian. This last, then, was the true 

redestined theme for Handel for the culminat- 
ing effort of his genius, up to which all his other 
oratorios, as well as his forty operas, and all before 
that, had been so deeply and broadly educating 
him. Necessarily, therefore, besides “Hallelu- 


jah” choruses, that theme required deep songs of 


love and grief and faith, “The “Messiah” has 
more variety, and, asa work of Art, as well as 
sentiment, more unity. It is a wonderful, organ- 
ic whole, vitally connected everywhere. ‘Israel 
in Egypt” is grand in detail; a succession of as- 
tounding pictures or events, wonderful, because 
the strength of the composer flags not to theend, 
but seems ready to begin again and build as many 
more such chorusgs as you will find him texts. 
In “Israel in Ey St,” Handel is a mighty miracle- 
worker, a colossal strong man ; in the “Messiah,” 
he is the loving, deep interpreter of the best  in- 
stincts and aspirations of the human soul,—a 
prophet of Humanity made one with Man, with 
re my and with God. 

Correction, In the earlier part of the above article (first 
page of the last number) js a misprint: “Our bland Italian 
(itshould be Jndian) summer.” 


— ee ae 
Dr. Upham’s Address. 
AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE MUSICAL FESTI- 


VAL, MAY 23, 1865. 

At the conclusion of the Overture, the President 
of the Society, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, addressed the 
audience as follows :— 

I need not say to you, ladjes aud gentlemen, with 
how great reluctance I have consented—at the re- 
quest of the government of the Society over which I 
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have the honor to preside—to interrupt, even for a 
few moments, these sublime utterances from “Mu- 
sic’s golden tongue,”’ by any dull and feeble words 
of my own. It has been thought proper, however, 
that this occasion should not be alowed to pass by 
without some brief allusion to the principal incidents 
and events which have marked the proyress of the 
Society during these fifty years of ‘its existence ; the 
circumstances under which it was formed; and the 
objects it has aimed to accomplish. How unfitted I 
am for the duty thus imposed upon me no one is 
more conscious than myself. With the promise to 
be brief, I must begin by soliciting your kind indulg- 
ence; and I will take to myself, at least, this consola- 
tion, that the effect upon your ears, of a patient lis- 
tening to such dry details as [ may have to offer, will 
be like that of the prolonged dissonance which pre- 
cedes the resolution of a chord, to make more appre- 
ciable the glorious harmonies that are to follow. 

If we go back for a moment to the earliest agen- 
cies, of which we have any knowledge, having a 
bearing directly upon the formation of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, we must refer to the existence 
of a similar association, founded more than seven 
years previously, with ohjects and purposes kindred 
to our own—an association whose very name is, 
doubt not, unknown to the majority even of this in- 
telligent assembly; and whose long lost records 
have, only within the last year, been exhumed from 
oblivion and presented, with thoughtful consideration, 
hy one of the descendants of the original Founder of 
the Institution, to the Library of this Society. These 
records I now hold in my hand, in the shape of this 
respectable volume, dressed in a new and attractive 
garb—the title page to which, but recently affixed by 
the donor, runs as follows :— 

CONSTITUTION AND MINUTES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MUSICAL 
Socrety. Founded by Charles Nolen, Esq., and from which 
sprang the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. Presented by 
Ilenry F. Nolen. Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1864. 

A most interesting and valuable acquisition, truly, 
to be counted henceforth among the treasured relics 
of our archives. It may not be amiss to make a 
single extract or two from these minutes, in vindica- 
tio of the claims thus set up for the association, as 
bejng the parent of the present large and prosperous 
society, whose fifticth anniversary we hail with ap- 
propriate ceremonies to-day. From: these original 
records, then, it appears that inthe spring of 1807 
fifteen persons met together “for the purpose of form- 
ing themselves into a society for improving the mode 
of performing sacred music”—each, at the same time, 
subscribing a sum towards “the purchase of six vol- 
umes of sacred music, as the foundation for amusical 
library.”” A constitution and bye-laws were adopt- 
ed, and the society was organized by the choice of a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and li- 
brarian, and a ‘selecting committee of three.” This 
selecting committee, as the record goes on to say, 
then proposed the following tunes to be performed at 
the next meeting, viz; St. Ann’s, Old Hundred, 
Blendon, Easter and the 97th Psalm, together with 
an anthem taken from the old “Worcester Collection 
of Psalmody.”” A fortnight later the Society came 
together again, with angmented numbers, and_per- 
formed, to their mutual gratification we are willing to 
believe, the programme marked out at the previous 
meeting. But ata subsequent gathering, the Gov- 
ernment of the Society hal evidently become aware 
that a too long and varied programme had _ been at- 
tempted on the previous occasion; for I find the 
number of tunes recommended to be performed on 
the next evening reduced to two, viz: the Anthem, 
“O Praise the Lord with one consent,” by Handel, 
and Pleyel’s Hymn. 

From this time forth the Society continued to hold 
its meetings monthly, with considerable regularity 
during the greater part of the vear, adding to their 
numbers from time to time by ballot such persons as, 
in the estimation of a committee appointed for the 
purpose, were competent to take a creditable part in 
its performances. So far as appears from the min- 
utes at hand, the largest number upon the rolls of 
active membership at any one time was twenty-one, 
and the average attendance at the meetings for practice 
about sixteen, showing that then, as now, absenteeism 
was an evil justly to be complained of. I infer, too, 
that a certain indulgence and favoritism was occa- 
sionally meted out to the more gifted among the 
members of this Association, for I tind on their rec- 
ords a memorandum to this effect : — 

“Voted, that Mr. Peter Dolliver be invited to at- 
tend our meetings whenever he thinks proper—Mr. 
Coffin be a committee to acquaint him of it.” 

The extent of book accommodation for the chorus, 
as also the dimensions of the orchestra, may perhaps 
be measured from the following vote, recorded upon 
the same page as the above :—‘ Voted, that six copies 
of the chorus in Handel’s Messiah—‘‘Worthy is the 
Lamb’’—be provided at the expense of the Society, 








and also one copy for the first violin.” This was at 
the close of the year 1808, the period of the Society’s 
greatest prosperity. A few months hater,the fortunes of 
the Association being evidently upon the wane, I find, 
under date of March 2, 1809, this entry :—‘‘Agreed 
to mect at Hovey’s Tavern, in Cambridge, on Wed- 
nesday evening the 15th of March ;” the precise in- 
tentand purport of which meeting, however, doth 
not appear. 

The meetings were now held, at longer and still 
increasing intervals of time, with an average attend- 
ance of about thirteen members, till at length, upon 
the records under date of Thursday the 2st of 
March, 1810—eleven members being present—may 
be found this ominous entry :—“ Voted, that, on the 
next evening, the Library be sold to the highest bid- 
der for the purposé of paying the debts of the Socie- 
ty.” And at a meeting held by adjournment, at 
Vila’s Hall, in Boston, on the 5th day of July, 1810, 
“it was voted unanimously that the Society be dis- 
banded.”” Signed, CuarLes NOLEN, Secretary. 

We now pass over a period of about five years 
from the date last mentioned. In the mean time, 
the second war with England had been waged— 
banishing for the while all other themes of interest, 
and absorbing, in its stern realities, all considerations 
of the gentler arts and graces which had just begun 
to adorn our hitherto harsh and ungenial civilization. 
As an instance of the hankering of the people, in 
those days, after the noisy accompaniments of instru- 
ments, suited to their warlike tastes—the roll of 
drums, the blare of trumpets and shrieking of the 
“wry-necked fife,”’—on every possible occasion that 
presented, I will read, with your permission, a line 
or two from an old advertisement of a Concert, print- 
ed in the form of the programmes of the time, which 
is as follows :—A Grand Selection from Handel’s 
Sacred Oratorios will be performed at the Stone 
Chapel, on Thursday evening, Oct. 29, 1812, under 
the directien of Dr. G. K. Jackson, assisted by the 
theatrical band, and many respectable Vocal and In- 
strumental Amateurs of this Town.” Among the 
prominent attractions of which occasion, I find an- 
nounced the Celebrated Bell Chorus, “Welcome, 
Mighty King,” accompanied by the stately Dr. 
Jackson on the @arillons, and the “Hallelujah” from 
the “Messiah” with the accompaniment of trumpets 
and kettle drums! ‘Doors to be opened at 1-2 past 
4, to commence at 1-2 past 5.” Opportunities for 
the enjoyment of music during the two years and 
more of the continuance of this struggle were indeed 
very scarce and of the most meagre description. But 
no sooner was the news of Peace proclaimed, than 
the joy of the people burst forth spontaneously in the 
utterance of Hallelujahs and Anthems of Praise ; and 
a Grand Concert was forthwith got up, by an assem- 
blage, gathered, it is hard to say how or from whence, 
of nearly 250 voeal and instrumental performers. 
This took place on the anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington, 22d February, 1815. 

“Ttean hardly be doubted,” said Mr. Winthrop in 
his eloquent and instructive address, delivered in this 
hall at the opening of the three days’ festival of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, in 1857, “that the 
impressive musical services of that peace jubilee gave 
the immediate impulse to the establishment of this as- 
sociation.” On the 24th of March following, a call 
was issued, in due form, for all who were interested in 
such matters, to meet at Mr. Graupner’s hall in 
Franklin street, “for the purpose of considering the 
expediency and practicability of forming a society for 
cultivating.and improving a correct taste in the per- 
formance of sacred music, and also to introduce into 
more general practice the works of Handel, Haydn 
and other eminent composers.” Among the gentle- 
men who convened in obedience to this call, five 
were original members of the former society. At a 
meeting held for the purpose on the 20th of April in 
the same place, a Constitution, consisting of a pre- 
amble and thirteen articles, was adopted and signed 
by thirty-one gentlemen. On examination of the 
rolls, I find, among those who were present at this 
first mectinz, the names of two of our respected fel- 
low citizens who are now living. One is that of Mr. 
John Dodd, well known to many here present, who 
was an original member also of the first named sa- 
cred music association, and afterwards, and for many 
years, conne ‘ted with the Government of this Society, 
and who, I regret to say, is prevented by infirm 
health from participating with us in the interesting 
ceremonies of this eventful week ; the other is aname 
you all know, for it is of one yet active in the per- 
formance of his duties on the Board of Trustees, and 
occasionally in the ranks of the chorus,—who for 50 
years, with but two or three exceptions, has been an- 
nually elected to some post of honor or of trust in the 
administration of the Society’s affairs,—its first Sec- 
retary—for the last 25 years its faithful and devoted 
Treasurer—and who, in the enjoyment of a hale and 
vigorous old age, is with us in his accustomed scat 
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to-day—Mr. Matthew S. Parker. And if we follow 
with our finger down the starred columns of that first 
year of the Society’s existence, one or two more liv- 
ing representatives might, perhaps, be found. 

My associates,we venerate and honor these good and 
faithful servants, who thus ministered at the forma- 
tive stages of the Society, and bore the heat and bur- 
den of its early struggles, and to whom so much of 
its present success and prosperity and iutluence is 
justly due. No word of mine, I am sure, is needed 
to remind you of the filial respect and love with 
which they should always be held in our hearts. 

But to resume, for a moment, our narrative: On 
the first day of May, in the year above named, oc- 
curred the first private practising of the newly formed 
society, from the old Lock Hospital Collection, “ina 
style,” says the Secretary’s Kecords, “very flattering 
to the hopes of its members.” As early as the month 
of September, the subject of a public exhibition be- 
gan to be mooted, and the idea gaining in favor as it 
was considered, the evening of Dec. 25, 1815, being 
Christmas, was fixed upon as an auspicious event for 
so important an undertaking. The work of rehear- 
sals was taken immediately and vigorously in hand, 
and the concert was duly given, in the old Stone 
Chapel, before an audience of nearly a thousand per- 
sons; and such was the excitement of the hearers 
and enthusiasm of the performers, suys an eminent 
critic of that day, “that there is nothing to compare 
with it.” “The Handel and Haydn Society,” he 
further adds, in eulogistie and somewhat exaggera- 
ted phrase, “is now the wonder of the nation!” 

But I will not weary you with further details of 
the Society’s operations. Suflice it to say, that, from 
that time to the present, their public performances 
have been given with more or less regularity year by 
year, and every year; that their services have been 
sought after, and cheerfully rendered on very many 
occasions of national and municipal interest and im- 
portance—before audiences of delighted and sympa- 
thizing thousands—with sometimes the aid of the 
most famous of the world’s celebrities, a Braham, a 
Caradori Allan, a Sontag, a Phillips, a Formes, and 
others of rising reputation or more recent fame, from 
abroad or at home; in honor of the visitation of 
Presidents and Statesmen, or in solemn commemo- 
ration of their death ; at public jubilees, the celebra- 
tion of city anniversaries, the opening of the Crystal 
Palace exhibition in a sister metropolis, the laying 
of the corner stone of the monument on Bunker Hill, 
the introduction into our city and our homes of the 

yaters from Cochituate Lake ; on the occasion, too, 
of many of the most beautiful and significant events 
in the artistic annals of our history; the inaugura- 
tion of statues, the setting up of kingly instruments 
of music; at the dedication of this noble hall, and 
the unveiling of its presiding genius, the bronze Beet- 
hoven; and in many other events of civil or political 
or religious moment—at all of which the Society has 
borne itself with dignity and with abundant credit. 

We have not time, in the further consideration of 
our subject, to more than hint at the many ways in 
which, directly and indirectly, the Society has given 
an impetus and a direction to the cultivation of music 
as a science and an art, in Boston and in New Eng- 
land ; by its numerous compilations and publications 
of practical musical works ; in its collection of a Li- 
brary of standard oratorios, and other musical com- 
positions of the highest order, numbering, of 
all kinds, between four and five thousand by cat- 
alogue; in the influence of its two thousand 
and more of active and associate members, who 
have availed themselves of the privileges and 
opportunities it has afforded for the study and prac- 
tice of the best music; as manifested in the existence, 
in such numbers and goodly proportions, of the ear- 
lier and later musical organizations, vocal and or- 
chestral, which have sprung up amongst us, and 
have done, or are still doing good service, each in its 
legitimate sphere ; in the prevalence of a better taste 
and higher culture among the church choirs, and in 
the organ lofts of our gqod city and the neighboring 
towns ; in the unseen part it has taken in giving that 
shape and direction to public opinion that made it 
possible, here first in the cities of the new world, to 
introduce the study of music as a regular branch of 
instruction in our schools; in the persistency with 
which, through years of pecuniary embarrassment and 
debt, and in times of anxious solicitude and some- 
times of doubt and almost desperation, it has held 
fast to its original aims and principles. These and 
such as these are the fruits of the long years of labor 
and of effort on the part of this ancient and respected 
association ; and are, in part, the results—the grand 
and sublime results—it may justly claim to have ac- 
complished. ; 

Shall we stop here in our estimate of the ends 
achieved or the possibilities yet to be accomplished 4 
Not 80, as I conscientiously believe. The seed time 
indeed has passed, and the season of the ripening har- 





vest is at hand. More than ever in the future<lo we 
look—ought we to look—now, in the unfolding of so 
vast and sublime a page in our country’s history, for 
the rapid development of whatever can ameliorate 
and adorn, as well as strengthen the condition of a 
reunited and powerful people. It is in times of po- 
litical perturbation, or long continued and desperate 
wars—history will tell us—that great gemiuses, in 
whatever sphere of warlike or peaceful and artistic 
pursuits they may incline to act, are being nurtured 
and made ready for their work. 

“The thirty years war in Germany,” says Hullah, 
“was fruitful in the production of a host of thorough- 
ly well-trained masters of the musical art and science 
of their day and here. “Among such were Kircher, Jo- 
hann Christopher and Ambrose Bach,and Zachau,the 
immediate predecessors and teachers of Sebastian 
Bach and of Handel. The same may be said, to a 
limited extent, of the effect of the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century in England. It is likewise a 
fact—a curious coincidence only it may be—that the 
last half of each century, from 1550 onwards, has 
proved invariably most prolific in its gifts of musical 
greatness and genius to the world—in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Belgium, France, and England ; Palestri- 
na, Paesiello, Clementi, Cherubini ; Emmanuel Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel; Orlando Lasso, Lulli, Mon- 
signy, Gretry, Lesueur; ‘Tallis, Humphrey, Webbe 
Calcott, Battishill, Purcell. The early and vital life 
of Beethoven belongs by right to the last half of the 
last century. Handel, too, budging three half cen- 
turies in his long and laborious career, can hardly be 
said to fall out of the category ; while Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Schumann of our own times, are the 
brilliant exceptions that only strengthen the rule. 

May we not argue from this, that the ‘sacred re- 
quirement from us, in the last half of this nineteenth 
century, is to “go and do likewise?” I will venture 
the assertion. Certainly the conditions in us have 
now at length been fulfilled. And are not two cen- 
turies and a half of hard prosaic life, compacted in 
its early experiences by every form of civil, religious, 
political, social and domestic trial and perturbation, 
and put to the test by all conceivable hardships of 
the French and Indian wars,the early and later strug- 
gle with England, and, in these recent days, a rebel- 
lion, in comparison with which the combined horrors 
of the civil wars in Germany and Great Britain are 
but as skirmishes upon the outposts—enough to place 
us, at length, in the category of the nations, whose 
mere toil and tasks are ended ; and henceforth to per- 
mit us to cherish and develope the peaceful, human- 
izing influences of art in all its varied and delightful 
forms ? Is it too much to believe that,here in New 
England—in the ancient colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay—in the home of the Protestant Pilgrims, there 
shall yet arise some future Handel or Haydn, or Se- 
bastian Bach, some youthful Mozart or Mendelssohn, 
deriving his first knowledge of the art in our public 
schools, perhaps, or fired with inspiration, it may be, 
at the revelations of genius,first opened up to his soul 
while listening to the sublime music it has been the 
custom of this old Society to endeavor to interpret ? 

Do you ask, doubtingly, where in this matter-of- 
fact and prosaic locality are the materials for new 
and fresh themes, after the giant minds we have con- 
templated have been gleaning along the track of the 
ages for fitting thoughts and themes, and gathering 
and binding them up and giving to them form and ex- 
pression, in such wealth of abundance and complete- 
ness, for centuries 2 ‘I answer, these elements and 
materials are those of truth—and are everywhere, 
and in exhaustless measure, “All that happens in 
the world of nature or of man,” said the most elo- 
quent of New England orators, ‘“ every war, every 
peace, every hoyr of prosperity, every death, every 
life, every success and every failure—all change, all 
permanence,—all things speak truth to the thought- 
ful spirit—speak to the soul in the full chords of reve- 
lation, in the teachings of earth, or air, or sky, or 
in the still melodies of thought.”’ So to the listen- 
ing ear and the willing mind, the voice of music is 
audible always. The world is full of it ; the very 
air is laden with it ; it is heard through all the mani- 
festations of nature. It roars in storms ; it thunders 
in the cataract ; it murmurs in the “ slumberous cay- 
erns of the earth ;” it hath its abode in wild solitudes 
and in great forests ; the silence of tropical deserts is 
eloquent with it ; the ocean holds it in her hidden 
depths, and in measured cadences is casting it cease- 
lessly upon the shore. It is with us, too, in the oc- 
cupations of our daily life, and is the companion of 
our common ways. Consciously or unconsciously 
to us, it is a participant in the strife and tumult of 
the town, the noise of streets, the rattling of wheels 
and the tramping of innumerable feet, the jargon and 
wrangling and discordant clamors of the exchange 
and mart. All this the soul that is alive with appre- 
ciation of truth, knows and feels, and interprets, 
and in due time will reproduce, clothed with the 





transfiguration of genius—in the highest forms of 
musical creation, the symphony, or, that greatest 
realization of Christian art; the modern oratorio. 

These, then, are the thoughts and hopes we are 
permitted to cherish as we celebrate this, at the 
same time, most memorable epoch in our musical 
history, and advent of a new and joyous career of 
peace and prosperity to our country. But we have 
no further time for the indulgence of such pleasing 
speculations ; let us turn for a moment to the con- 
sideration of the programme marked out for this 
oceasion. It has begun with the invocation to which 
you have already Jistened—that sublime religious 
choral of the 16th century, “ Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” than which nothing can be more appropriate 
to the hour, and which, if it cannot with absolute 
certainty be attributed to Martin Luther, as its au- 
thor, reflects forth in its stately harmony and the 
strong and earnest words that break along the une- 
qual rhythm of its lines, the grandeur of his heroic 
spirit, and is the very, impersonation of the stormy 
times in which he lived. To be followed, by that 
magnificent cantata of Mendelssohn,—with “ pre- 
amble sweet of dreamy Symphony,’—composed, as 
you know, to give eclat to the inauguration of the Sta- 
tue of Guttenburg, on the 25th June, 1840, but which, 
if it had found its origin here and at this day and 
hour, could not have been more solemnly appropriate 
to these marvellous times of ours, proclaiming as it 
does the triumphant gladness, the yearning sorrow 
with yet strong confidence in the all-abounding 
goodness of God, the deep affliction, the unutter- 
able joy, that now agitates .the great heart of the 
nation, 

I cannot’ but think how almost prophetic the oc- 
casion would have proved, had the nearly completed 
preparations of this Society, to give publicly this 
Cantata of Praise in commemoration of the recent 
splendid triumphs of the armies of the Republic, at 
the time when the uncontrollable transports of a 
whole people urged it upon them to do it, and which 
would have anticipated only by a few days the 
news of the appalling event that has since clothed 
the civilized world in mourning, not been interrupt- 
ed. How prophetic, I say, would now seem that 
wonderfully dramatic interrogative passage, which 
wails through the music of the recitative,—‘‘Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass ? Ask ye ; inquire ye ; 
ask, if ye will; return again; ask.” And that sig- 
nificant and calm reply—“'The Watchman only said, 
Though the Morning will come, the Night will come 
also !” 

Andthus, through all its complicate and won- 
drous harmony, is shown that antagonism of ele- 
ments, which is striving, and which must always, and 
of needs be struggling and striving with itself, in the 
necomplishment of every grand and mighty achieve- 
ment—but out of which all hath the Lord delivered 
us. Yes, well may the people now say, in joyous 
and jubilant song, “The night is departing, the 
day is atphand.” “Let all men, all things, all that 
hath life and breath, sing to the Lord—Hallelujah ! 
sing to the Lord.” 

Next, in striking contrast, like oil poured out upon 
the troubled waters, comes that exquisitely beauti- 
ful oratorio by Haydn, wherein he has given full lati- 
tude to the exuberance of his imagination, letting 
loose his playful fancies in those rare and curious 
imitative effects, mostly to be distrusted—deprecated, 
perhaps—but which here have power to charm and 
carry away the most captious of critics—from the first 
crystalline ray, dimly perceived in that chaotic con- 
fusion, out of which, in due time, ‘‘ a new created 
world springs up at God’s command,” rising and 
rising still into a more joyous and splendid light, till, 
at length, the achieved work bursts forth in corrusca- 
tions of song—the Heavens themselves proclaiming 
the glory of God. This followe@ by that “ Colossus 
of Oratorios”—Israel in Egypt, of Handel—simple in 
its massive grandeur—but full of genius—full of ex- 
ultation ; in the manifestly onward motion of whose 
grand triumphal choruses you seem to hear the 
tread of armies, as of that innumerable host whose 
victorious columns are even now, to-day, at this hour, 
receiving in the avenues of the nation’s capital the 
plaudits of grateful thousands, echoed in the hearts of 
millions at home. 

Then that other fascinating, unequalled work of 
Mendelssohn, “Elijah,” in which, perhaps, more than 
in any of his works—more than in the composition 
of any other great musical author—the morbidly deli- 
cate organization of the composer’s mind shows it- 
self, now rising to the topmost height of sublimity 
and power, now sinking into the depths of almost 
weakness—bnt which, in all the realm of musical «rt, 
is not surpassed —is not equalled in its passages of 
transcendant beauty, in brilliancy, in force, in pain- 
fully dramatic intensity and interest ;—closing with 
that wonderful production of genins—almost of in- 
spiration—the “ Messiah” of Handel, who himself is 
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recorded to have said that during the twenty-one days 
employed upon its composition, he seemed to see the 
heavens opened and the angels of God ascending and 
descending therefrom—-with which, among all his 
works, through the praiseworthy custom of this So- 
cigty, in bringing it annually before us at the Christ- 
mas season, we ourselves are perhaps made most 
familiar—which, now for more than a hundred years, 
has held the admiration of the civilized world ; whose 
strains of mingled grandeur and pathos, of power 
and of melting tenderness, soaring upward and ex- 
panding in all-ahsorbing interest, in devotion, and 
religious fervor, as it proceeds, secms, at last, to rest 
over us, and to cover us as with a benediction from 
Heaven. 

Shall we pass in review likewise the orchestral por- 
tion of the festival? I forbear. Words would be 
of littke moment in the august presence of these so 
many and soearnest and most worthy interpreters— 
in the presence of that Great Master of Symphony 
—fitly crowned and garlanded, surrounded with 
sympathizing kindred and friends from the Father- 
land,—who “ being dead yet speaketh,”—fashion- 
ed by the cunning hand of art—not “ with coun- 
terfeit presentment,” but in very living, breathing 
bronze. 

‘Olay no longer ; he has risen from the buried mould of 
earth, 

To a golden form transfigured, by a new and glorious birth. 

There’s the brow by thought o'erladen, with its tempest of 
wild hair; 

There the mouth so sternly silent, and the square cheeks 
senmed with care. 

There the eyes so visionary. straining out, yet seeing nought, 

But the inward world of genius and the ideal forms of thought. 

There the hand that gave its magic to the cold, dead, ivory 
keys, 

And from out them tore the struggling chords of mighty 
symphonies. 

There the figure, calm, concentred, on its breast the great 
head bent ; 

Stand forever thus, Great Master, thou thy fittest monu- 
ment.” 


Yes, in such a presence, I forbear. In the mighty 
productions it shall be your privilege to listen to from 
day to day—so worthily interpreted—music herself 
will hold with you sweet converse in her own lan- 
guage, free from the imperfections of feeble human 
speech—the universal language--the only one that has 
survived the Babylonish confusion of tongues—that 
is appreciable in all its utterances ; common in its 
possibilities ; uniform in expression ; adapted to all 
ages ; all moods ; all oceasions ; all tastes, and con- 
ditions and phases of life. I have only, in conclu- 
sion, and in behalf of my associates in the government 
of the Society, to perform the pleasing duty of extend- 
ing to you all a cordial welcome to the banquet that 
is here spread out before you. : 

In the eloquent words of another—which, with 
but slight modification, are better adapted to the 
present even, than to the occasion on which they 
were utterred, now more than twenty years ago: 
“ The transition from the scenes which have been 
passing before us for the last few months, to such 
an occasion as this, is so sudden and so delight- 
fal, that I can scarcely refrain, when I cast my eyes 
over this composed and cultivated assembly, from 
exclaiming, ‘ Hail, holy light!’ The excitations, 
the clamor, the tumult, the agony, which has at- 
tended that great trial and great task of liberty, 
through which we have just gone ; the*® hope, the 
fears, the anxious care ; the good news waited for 
and not coming ; the bad news flashing always in 
advance—all are passed away as dreams. We find 
ourselves collected in the security and confidence of 
peace, upon the green and neutral ground of Art, 
common and grateful to us all.”” The night indeed 
has passed away, and the morning of a glorious day 
is at hand. 





The Last of Liszt. 


The greatest artistic celebrity of modern times has 
at last taken his farewell of a world which, after all, 
has not treated him so badly, and receives his 
adieux with the deepest regret. Franz Liszt, al- 
though living still, is dead to us, and we shall listen 
no more in breathless entrancement to the harmonies 
which thrilled us to the very soul as they rose beneath 
his touch. Fora long time past has the resolution 
now definitively adopted been germinating in his 
brain, and once or twice has been so nearly on the 
point of execution that his admirers, already mourn- 
ing him as lost, have been transported once more to 
the very summit of delight on beholding him again 
in the world still charming, poetical, and tender as 
ever, though scarcely so gay. Liszt paid us his last 
visit about two years ago. At the time it was re- 
marked that he studiously refused every invitation to 
play the airs with which he has been wont to charm 
our souls, and for which we had nought to give him 
in return save a few of our miserable gold pieces— 








the super flu to him—while his talent -had become a 
necessity to us. Weremember meeting him on the 
occasion of that same last visit by accident at Erard’s 
rooms. Listlessly and almost without thought he ran 
his hand over the piano against which he had been 
leaning for some time in a fit of moody abstraction. 
Humbly did we come forward to compliment the 
great master on his conquest of the whole universe, 
and above all, on his victory over every difficulty 
presented by the instrument he had made his own. 
The expression with which he looked up as his ear 
caught the familiar sound of compliment we shall 
not easily fogget. ‘‘All vanity ! all vanity!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘composed of dead men’s bones, out of 
which the living extract food for vainglory on the 
one hand, and frivolous delight on the other.”” With 
these words he replaced the hand which had been 
wandering so playfully over the keys into the bosom 
of his waistcoat, and after again standing for a few 
moments in a position familiar to him, with one leg 
crossed over the other, and leaning back heavily 
against the wall, he sighed mournfully, and withdrew 
without another word. The evening before his en- 
trance into the sémenaire, and undergoing the cere- 
mony of the tonsor which separates him more effect- 
ually from the pomps and vanities of this world even 
more solemnly than the actual pronouncing of the 
vows, he attended a party at the Palazzo Barberini. 
Those present knew nothing of his intent, and were 
awaiting him with impatience, as he had promised 
the Princess to play the night previous to setting out 
for a long journey from which he might never return. 
The consequence of this anouncement made public 
amongst the friends of the Princess was the assemb- 
bling of a crowd so great that the great drawing-room 
of the Pala%zo was thrown open to admit the over- 
flow of company. As usual in Italy, the doors of 
the chambers leading from the stair to this apartmnet 
were left open, and the eye was charmed and aston- 
ished at the magnificent view presented by the great 
staircase, modelled on that of the Vatican, with its 
magnihcent frescoes and superb antique lions. The 
moment that the well-known head, with its abund- 
ance of long dark hair, streaked here and there with 
lines of silver, became visible above the marble hal- 
ustrade of the stair, a general rush of the company 
took place towards the door through which he passed, 
heedless of the flattering homage thus silently ex- 
pressed. A grand piano stood in the middle of the 
room ; he seated himself before it without bidding, 
and presently the din and hubbub ceased, as if by 
magic. That master-touch had struck the chords, 
and this earth and all it contained passed away like a 
vision while the enchantment lasted. His head was 
thrown back, and the long hair, once his delight, 
streamed over his shoulders, while his fingers, still 
long and thin as ever, seemed to fly from one end of 
the instrument to the other, leaving harmonious mem- 
ory wherever they alighted. He began by the most 
tremendous sounds of joy and triumph ever express- 
ed upon the keys of a piano—the drum and trumpet 
were distinctly recognized—pride and vainglory 
seemed to float upon the air as he played on, all the 
while his eyes -in a fine frenzy rolling round and 
round the ceiling, as if drawing his inspiration thence. 
Suddenly, when in the very midst of all this thunder- 
ing gladness, a crash was heard, the instrument, left 
untouched for a moment, vibrated with a mournful 
sound, and then the master began again, this time in 
soft, low, wailing notes, expressive of sorrow and dis - 
appointment—something of complaining and impa- 
tience, too—producing an effect not so easy to des- 
cribe. Gradually the whole seemed to pass away 
into nothingness, a measured retreat as of shadows 
flitting into darkness, and then nothing more save 
now and then a spasmodic sob, as of some strong 
soul in agony, and finally the loud sardonic laugh of 
seme invisible Mephistopheles making sport of all 
this emotion so admirably expressed that none could 
help shuddering as the unearthly sound broke from 
the ivory keys as though it had in reality been ut- 
tered by some human being in a frenzy of madness. 
The spell remained for some few. moments over 
that aristocratic company, even when Liszt had risen 
from the piano. ‘Caro mio, whatever is the subject 
of that painfully exciting improvisation ?” exclaimed 
the Prince Barberini, laying his hand upon the ar- 
tist’s arm. “Did you not feel it an illustration of 
yonder chef d° wuvre?” said Liszt, pointing to the 
ceiling, on which he had been gazing all the while he 
had been playing. ‘The Triumph of Glory!” add- 
ed he in an undertone, raising his eyes once again to 
that wondrous work by Pietro Cortone which adorns 
the great drawing-room of the Barberini Palace. 
“Does not Glory’s Triumph for ever end in woe and 
disappointment, in misery and disgust?” And as he 
said the words he turned sharply round with a bitter 
laugh that echoed through the silence of that awe- 
struck crowd, so exactly like that which had just 
echoed from the piano beneath his touch that again 





did the same shudder run through every overwrought 
nerve of the assembly, which broke up soon after- 
wards almost in silence, and without seeking to dispel 
the awe which had been created. The only individ- 
ual present remaining unmoved was the old Prince 
Samferti, who declared “the performance to be noth- 
ing more than a geometrical piece gymnastically 
played.” But the truthful and comical joke produc- 
ed no laughter, and the vengeance of the ladies was 
reserved for the first convenient occasion of display. 
Such was the scene of exit from the pomps and vani- 
ties of this world made by Liszt, who, idolized and 
flattered to the fullest extent, had tasted of them all. 
That night he retired not to rest: he spent the time 
till dawn in the arrangement of his affairs, bequeath- 
ing to his daughter, Madame Biilow, one-half of his 
fortune, and to the child left by his second daughter, 
the late Madame Emile Ollivier, an ample dowry ; 
to his mother the insignia of honor he had _ received 
during his long career of glory, accompanied by the 
most touching letter of farewell ever penned by poet. 

The next morning those flowing locks characteris- 
tie of the great master fell beneath the scissors wield- 
ed by Cardinal Hohenlohe into the silver dish held 
for the purpose by the white-robed acolyte, and Franz 
Liszt rose from his knees both within and without a 
changed and altered man—his very name will know 
him no more, and be merged in that of his religious 
denomination. The world is busy, of course, with 
the motives of this step. Some say it has been occa- 
sioned by the sudden determination taken by a cer- 
tain Archduchess to abandon all idea of the marriage 
which has been so long in contemplation, and take 
the advice of her friends by resigning all hope of a 
union which thwarted the views and prejudices of the 
whole Imperial Family of Austria. Others declare 
it to be the consequence of melancholy bronght on by 
the early death of Madame Emile Ollivier in the 
midst of her youth and beauty, and the talent she had 
inherited from himself; but those who knew him best 
declare that no direct cause was needed for the step. 
Always an enthusiast, first in St. Simonian mysti- 
cism, then in revolutionary ardor, and at Jast in re- 
ligious sentiment, Liszt was sure one day or other to 
withdraw to the cloister, there to seek consolation for 
all'the bitterness and deception he had found even in 
a world which had overwhelmed him with wealth, 
honor, and distinction.—Letter from Rome. 





Music in London. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


The Saturday Review, May 29, gives the following 
resumé of the season, from the first of April to that 
date : ’ 


The early part of the season is usually the dullest 
at our Italian Operas, and the present year has 
formed no exception. At Covent Garden varions 
new singers have been introduced, not one of whom 
can be said to have made a very marked impression. 
Madlle. Fillipine von Edelsberg, from Munich, who 
appeared as Fides, in the Prophéte, shows a fair tal- 
ent, but not the requirements, either vocal or histri- 
onic, to support with dignity a part made famous by 
Madame Pauline Viardot. ler voice—weakest in 
the lowest part of it register, where it should be 
strongest, and colorless throughont—possesses little 
charm, and, as the trying bravura in the last act suf- 
ficed to prove, just as little flexibility. Being young, 
Madlle. von Edelsherg may nevertheless improve. 
Hardly so much can be hoped for the Iady who, as 
Bertha,was associated with her in the fine but gloomy 
opera of Meyerbeer, and who made her début on the 
opening night, as Mathilde, in Guillawne Tell. 
Madlle. Sonieri exhibits the worst vices of the French 
school—a school which, whatever its charm when 
eminently represented, as by singers like Cimti Da- 
moreau, Dorus Gras, &c., exposes the shortcomings 
of mediocre attainment in a more glaring light than 
any other. One of its besettjng sins is a habit of 
trembling upon every sustained note ; and this ap- 
pears to be an idiosyncratic peculiarity with Madlle. 
Sonieri. As second lady—or, to borrow from the 
received operatic vocabulary, comprimaria—Madlle. 
Sonieri, if she could manage to get rid of this defect, 
might eventually be found more or less_ serviceable. 
Her impersonation of the sprightly character of the 
Page, in Verdi’s Un Balloin Maschera, though infe- 
rior to what we have seen, is by no means devoid of 
merit. In the same opera, a third unknown lady 
made her début as the unhappy Amelia or Amalia 
(les deux se disent)—which fact being recorded, no 
more need be said of Madlle. Bianchi, who, as prima 
donna assoluta di cartello, may do very well at the 
Lisbon Opera-house, but is certainly not able to up- 
hold the credit of Covent Garden, even as seconda 
donna. A tourth stranger, Madile. Honoré (from 
Moscow), came out as Siebel—that insignificant lover 
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invented for the operatic Faust by MM. Barbier and 
Carré, purveyors in general to the literary wants of 
M. Gounod. Madlle. Honoré can boast an agreeable 
mezzo-soprano, which assiduous study may help to 
cultivate, and thus render yet more agreeable ; but 
her vocal skill is not at present remarkable, while as 
an actress she has much to learn which experience 
alone can teach. For parts like Maddalena, in Pig- 
oletto, she is perhaps best suited. In Madlle. Berini 
(from Milan), a fifth new-comer, Mr. Gye, if not un- 
precedentedly lucky, has at any rate been more for- 
tunate. This lady made her appearance as Marghe- 
rita, in Faust. Though not gifted with a voice of 
unusual quality and compass, Madlle. Berini has 
evident sensibility, and her accomplishments as a 
singer are considerable.» All she does she does with 
earnestness, and at times she legitimately moves her 
hearers. The second part she essayed was more fa- 
vorable to her than the first. Her Gilda (Rigoletto), 
though the incomparable performance of Angiolina 
Bosio must have been fresh in the remembrance of a 
large part of the audience, made a really good, if not 
a very deep, impression. Madlle. Berini, too, has 
youth to back her, and, under encouraging conditions, 
may eventually reach a position to which just now 
she cannot in reason lay claim. There are still some 
names to be added to the list of aspirants. Signor 
Medini (from Milan), in consequence of the illness of 
Herr Schmid, has taken the part of Walter, in Guil- 
laume Tell. Endowed with a tolerable bass voice, 
his performance generally was not so effective as that 
of Herr Schmid’s earlier substitute, Signor Attri, an 
Italianized Frenchman who, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of M Faure, has been accepted as a more than 
respectable Mephistopheles. Signor Brignoli, if we 
may judge from his performance as Lionel, in Flo- 
tow’s Martha, is likely to prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion. This gentleman, who was in England as far 
back as 1848, the year in which the formidable oppo- 
sition that eventually ruined Mr. Lumley was _insti- 
tuted, should have been brought outearlier. Besides 
growing, middle aged, he has grown fat, and fat stage- 
overs are apt to weaken stage-illusion. His voice, 
however, a tenor of rare quality, will always bear 
him through with credit, and this in a great measure 
because he knows how to use it. What may be Sig- 
nor Brignoli’s histrionic capacity such a lacka-daisi- 
eal character as Lionel affords but small opportunity 
of jadging. About Madame Vandenheuvel Duprez 
—who, in consequence of Madame Miolan Carvalho 
being detained in Paris, has sustained the part of 
Catarina, in LZ’ Etoile du Nord—we should be sorry 
to say anythiug at all disparaging. A worthy daugh- 
ter of an illustrious father, her singing belongs to the 
most refined school. But, unhappily, she lacks the 
physical force to produce, in so large a theatre as 
Covent Garden, an effect in any way proportionate 
to her very admirable talent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Gye 
can scarcely, on the whole, be felicitated on his new 
discoveries. But this has not prevented him from 
giving some very striking representations. Such 
superb “spectacles” as Faust e Margherita, Guillaume 
Tei, Le Prophete, and L’ Etoile du Nord—to say noth- 
ing of music just as superb, and, in the instance of 
the first-named opera, rising above all that lavish 
scenic exhibition can possibly compass—must _inevi- 
tably attract, and even in some degree persuade the 
audience to forget that they are not listening to sing- 
ers of the highest rank. _ Nel Costa, Beverley, 
and Harris, whose names should be inseparable, have 
by their united efforts frequently averted a discon- 
tent among subscribers that might otherwise have 
been injurious to the interests of the theatre. But 
Mr. Gye has been fortunate this year in other re- 
spects, and most of all in what may appropriately be 
called the quasi-rejuvenescence of Signor Mario. This 
still incomparable tenor and still incomparable lyric 
comedian has astonished even his most enthusiastic 
admirers. In the trying character of Jean of Ley- 
den ; in Faust; as the Duke of Naples*( Un Ballo in 
Maschera), whose fault is visited with retributive jus- 
tice, and that naughtier Duke of Mantua (Zigoletto), 
who escapes being murdered, to the tune of “La 
donna é mobile,” while the unhappy victim of his 
profligacy lies bleeding in the sack; Signor Mario 
has been singing and acting as no other can sing and 
act at the present time. True, the less frequently 
he undertakes such terribly exacting parts as Jean of 
Leyden the longer he will be able to delight us in 
operas belonging to the real Italian school, which is 
his native and congenial element. 

Herr Wachtel, the German tenor of the C and C 
sharp “in alt;” has been singing his loudest as Man- 
rico (i Trovatore) and Arnold (Guillaume Tell), and 
Winning the applause of the galleries after each sue- 
cessful achievement of certain notorious feats. Sig- 
nor Graziani’s delicious barytone has been heard in 
the music of Guillaume Tell, and other parts, to such 
advantage that none seemed inclined to criticize his 





deficiencies as an actor, even in Rigoletto, which 
character he was bold enough to assume on one oc- 
casion while Signor Ronconi was a member of the 
company, and known to be in London. Madlle. 
Frieci has exhibited her accustomed painstaking 
mediocrity as Leonora, in J/ Trovatore: and Madlle. 
Fioretti, the fugitive of two years since, lured back by 
the impresario, has warbled, like a nightingale, the 
somewhat insipid strains of Lady Eurichetta (Mar- 
tha). Itis a pity that Madlle. Foretti: should have 
grown so stout ; for though as an actress she counts 
for little, she is really an accomplished vocalist of the 
legitimate schooi—one of the few, in short, who re- 
main to us. But, better than all, Madile. Adelina 
Patti, the brightest star ot the last four seasons—a@ 
positive genius in her way, equally to be admired as 
a singer and as an actress—has returned.. J/ Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, Rossini’s comic masterpiece, was 
performed only the other night in astyle that brought 
back to the memory the Italian Opera in its days of 
glory. The Rosina was Maddle. Patti, the Alma- 
viva was Signor Mario, the Figaro Signor Ronconi. 
Nothing but an unctuous Bartolo was required to 
make the cast perfect; for though Basilio has found 
better representatives than Signor Tagliafico, none 
on the whole so good as he has appeared within the 
experience of the present generation. The Bartolo of 
Signor Ciampi, dry, without a spark of humor, is a 
serious drawback. Instead of a “swan trooping with 
crows,” Signor Ciampi is a crow trooping with 
swans. Dr. Bartolo seems to have died with Lab- 
lache. : 

Mr. Gye’s season is nowin its meridian. Madlle. 
Patti will successively play all her favorite parts, and 
conduct the subscribers through a gallery of vivid, 
brilliant, life-like portraits. Madile. Pauline Lucca 
—the other runaway, whose sudden flight was made 
by the Prussian people almost as serious a question 
of political difference as the condemnation of Franz 
Miiller—will reappear forthwith, as Margherita 
(Faust). Other new singers are to follow in due 
course, and among the rest, Madame Isabella Gal- 
letti, proclaimed, not long since, by Mr. Lumley, 
whose opinion has been endorsed by Italy, Giulia 
Grisi’s legitimate successor. But, most portentous 
of all, the grand geographical spectacular opera, fin- 
ished twenty years ago, and only produced in Paris 
at the end of last month—L’ Afrieaine of Meyerbeer, 
so long and anxiously looked for—is to terminate the 
season, let us hope, with real and brilliant success, 
Mr. Gye’s “cast” of L’ Africaine is entirely different 
from that of Paris ; but really, after weighing the re- 
spective distributions of the dramatis persone at the 
Opera Imperiale and the Royal Italian Opera, we 
are inclined to think that the English manager has 
got in some degree the best of it. Madlle. Pauline 
Lucca is both younger and more attractive than 
Madile. Marie Sax ; Madame Miolan Carvalho would 
have just cause of offence if she were placed in the 
same rank with Madlle. Batti’ ; Signor Graziani has 
incontestably a finer voice than M. Faure, while their 
histrionic abilities are, after all, not so very dispro- 
portionate; and, to conclude, it is pretty generally 
known that the tenor after Meyerbeer’s own heart, at 
leastin so far as L’ Africaine is concerned, was Herr 
Wachtel, to compare whose vocal enunciation with 
that of M. Naudin would be to compare a high trom- 
bone with a corno inglese. Our musical readers will 
appreciate the distinction, and, judging from the an- 
tecedents of Meyerbeer as exemplified in his previous 
works, will readily understand why Herr Wachtel is 
more likely to answer his purpose than M. Naudin. 

Of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which opened a full 
month later than the Royal Italian Opera, we shall 
have something to say very shortly. Meanwhile we 
may premise that the season commenced with a per- 
formance of La Sonnambula, in which Miss Laura 
Harris, a mere child from New York, appeared as 
Amina; that Madlle. Tietjens has been performing in 
operas with which she has entertained the public for 
the last three years, in all seasons—ultimately stirring 
up a new enthusiasm by her magnificent impersona- 
tion of Beethoven’s Leonora {/idelio); that Mr. 
Santley, the deservedly eminent English barytone, 
just returned from Barcelona, is singing better than 
ever; that a tenor hitherto unknown to England, 
Signor Carrion, has met with a succés d’ estime; and 
that in anew soprano, Madlle. Ilma de Murska, a 
Hungarian, whose representation of the mad scene in 
Lucia di Lammermoor is now the operatic town-talk, 
Mr. Mapleson has in all probability hit upon a phe- 
nomenon. The opinion is unanimous that nothing 
so original as Madlle. de Murska has appeared on the 
operatic stage for many years. 





Persons interested in Good Music for the Young 
Folks at School and at Home will not fail to read 
an advertisement on the last page of this paper. 
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The Musical Festival. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HANDEL 
AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


II. Oratorio. “THe CREATION.” 


Duly inaugurated, as we have seen, on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 23, with Choral Over- 
ture, Address, and “Hymn of Praise,” the Festi- 
val was continued onthe evening of the same day 
by a performance of Haydn’s very familiar, but 
always cheerful and refreshing Oratorio—one of 
the two Oratorios which happened to be known 
to our fathers when they founded this Society, 
which may account for their coupling together for 
a name thereof the names of two composers who 
have no particular affinity ; by no means such, 
for instance, as the names of Bach and Handel 
might have suggested ;—however, if we consider 
the fact that fifty years ago, both here and in the 
mother country, Haydn was as much the type 
of Orchestral music as Handel was of Choral, the 
name was not so inappropriate to a Society unit- 
ing these two factors in its tuneful demonstrations. 
That the “Creation” and the “Messiah” should 
enter into the programme of the first half-centu- 
ry festival of such a Society seems very natural, 
and indeed imperative, if only as an act of filial 
duty to its founders. Then, too, we must re- 
member, that hosts of musical pilgrims from the 
country who come up to Jerusalem to take part 
in the great feast (and “to be taxed”) are just 
familiar enough, in a fragmentary way, with the 
music of these two well-worn famous works to feel 
that they are kept out of a portion of their birth- 
right so long as they have not heard them brought 
out on a grand scale, whole, in all their glory. 
Regarded in the light of real increase of knowl- 
edge, as a mark of progress, a new step in musi- 
cal culture, a new pledge of artistic earnestness, 
the production for the first time of any Oratorio, 
Passion, or Cantata of Sebastian Bach would 
have been more significant. This, so far as the 
Festival was for musicians and for life-long dilet- 
tanti. would have sharpened appetite ; but since 
the Festival must be also popular, it will not do 
for that class to demand an entire departure from 
the good old Sunday dinner. And there is no 
denying the intrinsic excellence of the “Creation” 
and of the “Messiah,” the two corner stones on 
which the old Society was built. (In this sense, 
the old gentleman from the country was not so 
much out of the way when he answered his neigh- 
bor’s inquiry, at the Festival, about the two por- 
traits hung before the Organ: “O, those are Mr. 
Handel and Mr. Haydn; they were the founders 
of the Society).” 

But on this occasion the “Creation” had a fresh 
interest for everybody ; it was, as the 77ranscript 
well said, in a manner re-created for us. To hear 
it brought out with such means, with that vast 
choir of 700 voices, with the support of the Great 
Organ, and with the accompaniments enriched 
and vivified by that noble orchestra of 100 in- 
struments, was to come to it with fresh senses. 
The audience was larger than in the morning, 
and the staging actually overflowed with singers. 
Here was music in which they all felt perfectly 
at home ; here were choruses which would al- 
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most sing themselves, and each forefelt the zest 
of a full, free trial of their own combined sonori- 
ty; there was an exhilaration about it, as of a 
crowd of lusty bathers plunging into the surf. It 
was evident from the outset that we were to have 
an animated rendering; the whole thing would 
go off with spirit and enthusiasm,—as indeed it 
did. The choral effects were superb. Chiefly 
to be noted are the great burst on the words: 
“And there was Licut!” which, splendid as it 
has been before (especially at the last Festival), 
was this time doubly electrifying. Then the 
cool, tranquil, buoyant harmony of “A new cre- 
ated world,” spread out over so broad a surface 
by so many unstrained voices, a vivid translation 
to the sense of hearing of what you might see 
and feel that very day of Mayin the young green 
grass of the Common or the dewy meadows. The 
climax of effect was reached, of course, in “The 
Heavens are telling.” It was immense, exceed- 
ing in power, in mass, in fervor and en/rainement 
any grand choral movement ever before heard 
here ; the quickened speed of the latter portion 
was kept up with wonderfal steadiness and car- 
ried every listener away with it. Who turns his 
‘back upon Niagara, or Mont Blanc, and walks 
away not looking back again? So sublime a 
moment must needs be prolonged, and the whole 
audience insisted on a repetition of thechorus,—a 
necessity as real as it was exceptional. 

But the chief, the characteristic charm of the 
“Creation” is found in the instrumentation. The 
luxuriance of delicate melodic figures which 
entwine and overgrow the whole ; the billowy 
rhythm of bold massive string accompaniments 
in the strong passages ; the blending and con- 
trasts of color everywhere, reward such an or- 
chestra as this was. You could enjoy it as so 
much fresh and ever variegated musical land- 
scape. Nothing profound or greatly imaginative 
in the ideas, as when Beethoven sways the or- 
chestra ; but it gratifies us with a return of our 
old child-like wonder and enjoyment at the sight 
of nature. In this orchestral rendering none of 
the instrumental intentions were lost sight of ; 
it lent new warmth and loveliness to the sweeter 
songs and trios, and new breadth and quaintness 
to the queer bits of literal imitation. 

The solo singing was creditable, although not 
the strong point of the performance. It was 
shared among a stronger array of artists at the 
Festival of 1857, when we had for soprani, Mrs. 
Eliot (Anna Stone,) Mrs. Long,and Mrs. Mozart ; 
for tenors, Mr. Arthurson (such a master of recita- 
tive), Mr.George Simpson, and Mr. C. R. Adams; 
for bassos, Mr. Leach and Dr. Guilmette. This 
time the soprano pieces were divided between 
Mrs. VAN ZANpT and Miss Brainerp, of New 
York. The former has the vounger, fresher, 
more powerful and more sympathetic voice, with 
musical feeling, animation, and a fair degree of 
culture ; she sang “ With verdure clad” with 
pure tone, gracefully and sweetly, only betraying 
now and then the influence of Italian opera in 
worse than needless ornament of phrases which 
Haydn has turned so perfectly. She is decided- 
ly an interesting singer and full of promise. 
Miss Brainerd has much more of culture and of 
oratorio experience ; with her all is well-studied, 
carefully conceived and finished ; but the voice 
is not very fresh or sympathetic, and is a little 
strained and harsh in the higher notes. With 
this allowance, and saving some slight liberties 
on her part also with the text, her rendering of 
the great Jenny Lind air: “ On mighty pens,” 
and still more of the melodies of mother Eve, 
was in good keeping and acceptable. Mr. Far- 











LEY came newly to the task of Oratorio. His 
tenor is clear and rich in the upper tones, weak 
and unsatisfactory in the lower. He did allcare- 
fully, and some things effectively ; but he is not a 
master in the art of recitative. In the absence, 
on plea of illness, of Carl Formes, Mr. Rvu- 
DOLPHSEN took all the bass parts, and showed 
all the care, intelligence, largeness of style, and 
manly, firm delivery, which we have been ac- 
customed to expect from him. He is an artist 
who is on the right way, still improving. 


Ill. FIRST AFTERNOON CONCERT. 


On Wednesday, at 3 P.M., began the first of 
four instrumental and vocal concerts. It was in- 
deed a rare, a grand experience to hear Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony in A brought out with all the 
sonority, the breadth of effect, the rich contrasts 
of color, and would we might say the fine light 
and shade, of that superb orchestra. One such 
hearing of such a work of genius stamps it on the 
mind indelibly—not in detail perhaps, but in its 
general spirit and character. Hear it, if only 
precisely rendered and with spirit, with all that 
satisfying mass of violins and middle strings and 
basses, and it is impossible not to feel how great 
a work it is, and how great a man addresses him- 
self to the deepest and the greatest there is in 
you through such music. We know not how to 
say more of it, and certainly we cannot say less, 
than we did after hearing it at the last Festival : 
“With the ‘Choral’ and the ‘C minor,’ it holds 
the highest place among the immortal nine— 
among all orchestral inspirations. One place in 
it—that episode, (or Trio, technically), in the 
Scherzo (where the A sounds on so continuous- 
ly), has ever seemed to us the highest moment 
ever reached by instrumental music: more so 
now than ever. Up to that moment it is joy un- 
containable and exquisite ; but then the heavens 
open, and the soul thrills with biiss unspeakable 
and infinite. And the return to the more earth- 
ly mood of the Scherzo, how marvellous! that 
drooping of the music through a single chord, 
and with a sigh we are at home—no, not at 
home, but here again! The mystical beginning 
of the Allegretto was uncommonly beautiful and 
impressive, with that fine body of middle strings 
and ’cellos. The Introduction to the whole was 
statelier than ever; and the Finale (clearer in 
those rapid figures through that sure mass of vio- 
lins) swept us along with it, not with the march 
of victory, asin the Fifth, but away aud upward, 
as on eagle’s wings, now poised at rest a moment, 
and then still upward to the sun of Joy.”—More 
so then than ever; but still more so now! 
For this time the orchestra was still grander in 
its composition, and the common impulse of the 
performers was stronger, the sympathy of the au- 
dience more inspiring. And yet, as we have 
hinted, we cannot say the rendering was in 
point of fineness, of nice®eradation of light and 
shade, all that could have been realized from 
such a rare assemblage of means. It seemed a 
pity that, with so grand an orchestra, there could 
not have been opportunities for fine and critical 
rehearsal, so as to have made the rendering of at 
least one symphony as nearly perfect as possible, 
But the conditions of the Festival did not admit 
of it; the only rehearsal for each concert took 
place in the forenoon of the same day, between 
the fatiguing spells of oratorio and concert, and 
then the Conductor had to trust more to the mu- 
sicianship of his men and to their old familiarity 
with all this music, than to any special rehearsal 
farther than just comparing notes, trying over the 
cues, a few entrances and exits, and connecting 


links of various passages, to make Tare that all 
would hold together. O that that orchestra 
could be kept together months, instead of a sin- 
gle week ! Yet we should hardly be willing to fore- 
go the chance of hearing four great Symphonies 
in four days which may never come again, even 
for the sake of more refining upon one or two. 

The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture 
was more delicately rendered. The fairy flutter 
of so many violins, reduced to something really 
like a pianissimo, the warm and palpable ’cello 
and viola tones, and those ef the unmistakeable 
fagotto, the spirit and fine shading of the whole 
made it uncommonly enjoyable. There was 
spirit enough, too, but of another kind, animal 
spirit, smart, brilliant, noisy effect, in the two 
pieces which opened and closed the concert: 
Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, which begins well but 
runs into a brass-band sort of commonplace, and 
Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz music, which, without 
denying its peculiar merits, is indeed best suited 
for a torch-light procession, and is properly music 
for out-of-doors, and not for a Festival like this. 
But these two selections gave the blowers of brass 
instruments a chance to show their metal. 

The vocal pieces were contributed by three 
favorite artists from the German Opera: Mme. 
Frepericrt Himmer, the Herren HiMMER and 
HrrMANNS, and Mrs. Kempton, who made 
their best mark in the admirable Quartet from 
Fidelio,which they had to repeat. The effect,how- 
ever,was much weakened by the want of orchestra | 
accompaniment ; Mr. LANG sketched this skilfully 
upon the Organ,but it needed, being inCanon form, 
the marked individuality of separate instruments. 

The same want of orchestral parts destroyed 
the effect of Frederici’s always exquisite singing 
ofthe Prayer in Der Freyschiitz ; she seemed 
not to hear the piano-forte placed down in front 
of the stage, and so sang not in tune with her 
accompaniment. To give the Prayer alone, 
without the recitative and the whole scena, and 
without orchestra, seemed a small thing to come 
all the way from New York for. Hermanns is 
the same glorious bass as ever, and sang a Ger- 
man Lied : “4n dem Sturmwind,” of a dark and 
sombre character, with considerable effect ; 
while Himmer’s manly tenor and artistic feeling 
were not wantingin a Peise-lied by Mendelssohn. 
It was one of the unavoidable penalties of crowd- 
ing so much into one week, one of the misfor- 
tunes of engaging solo talent ata late hour after 
many disappointments, that all thought of orches- 
tral accompaniment to the singing in these con- 
certs had to be dispensed with. 

IV. SECOND AFTERNOON CONCERT. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to rehearsal of 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” and Thursday morning to rehear- 
sal of the Concert of that afternoon. The orchestral 
selections were remarkably attractive, beginning with 
what we looked forward to as one of the special rari- 
ties of the whole Festival (“Israel” being the other), 


Schubert’s glorious Symphony in C. It has never 
been quite fairly presented here before, and never 
properly appreciated save by the few; and for this 
reason we printed in our last paper Schumann’s ac- 
count of his discovery of the MS. score, showing how 
highly he and Mendelssohn esteemed it. Hitherto 
we have heard it here in Boston only outlined as it 
were with insufficient means ; first, in 1852, by a 
little summer afternoon orchestra under Mr. Suck; 
then in the winters of 53 and ’54 by the Germani- 
ans ; again at Mr. Zerrahn’s Philharmonic Concerts 
in March 757. On the last occasion,although keenly 
relished by the musicians and some hundreds of lis- 
teners, it was sneered at by most of the newspaper 
critics as “tedious,” “prolix,” ‘‘musie of the future,” 
| “broken crockery music,” lacking “symphonic form,” 
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&e. What we said then of it is essentially what we 
would say of it now: 


Intrinsicaliy it is a work of genius, a truly inspired 
creation from beginning to end ; as truly so as any 
Symphony by Beethoven or Mozart. Indeed, out- 
side of Beethoven (and with a fall recognition of the 
merits of his predecessors and of Mendelssohn in his 
line) we know no work of instrumental music that 
appears to us so great, that so exalts and fills the 
listener. It tingles with imaginative life and ecstacy 
in every bar; it teems with beautiful and glorious 
ideas, which are wrought up and carried through 
with logical consistency and vigor; it is equally re- 
markable for melodies of startling individuality and 
beauty as for the wildest wealth of modulation and 
the richest instrumental coloring ; it is full of solemni- 
ty and full of joy, and with its buoyant rhythm treads 
on air Jike one caught up by the divine afflatus. And 
then, as Schamann says of it, “‘its heaven/y length, like 
a thick nevel in four volumes by Jean Paul!” 

Its date shows, (only one year after the death of 
Beethoven), that the work is by no means to be classed 
with the “music of the future.’’ And as to “broken 
crockery,” absence of the “symphonic form,” and 
all that, the criticism deals in ecatch-words, and not 
genuine perceptions or ideas. Will the writer per- 
haps inform us in what the symphonic form consists? 
If Beethoven’s or Mendelssohn’s symphonies are 
models of it, we must assure him that Schubert’s fol- 
lows, throughout, the same gencral plan of structure. 
For a first movement, we have a slow Introduction, 
the religious theme of which is first, as it were, in- 
toned by the horn, and then worked up by the or- 
chestra, with a Beethoven-like sublimity; and then 
starts off the Allegro, which has a leading and an 
answering theme, the first bold, heroic, full of nerve, 
the second of an exquisite gaiety, and these are stated, 
contrasted, blended, discussed, illustrated in the usual 
symphonic manner, with perfect directness and con- 
sistency, yet with endless variety and beauty of out- 
line and coloring, until near the end the religious 
horn theme, or a phrase of it, sounds in from one 
part or another of the orchestra, and rounds off the 
whole to still completer unity. The Andante. is 
marvellously beautiful, with a pervading melody, in 
form like other Andantes, and only growing to such 
length, because its thoughts are so inspired, so preg- 
nant, that they haunt and tempt the mind along, and 
seem too beautiful, and too significant to end. The 
Scherzo, strong and jovial and riotous, is the usual 
quick three-four movement in two parts; followed 
by the usual Trio, which in this case is very long, 
(Schubert loved to keep up the Scherzo mood), but 
is builton a buoyant, triumphant glorious theme, 
worthy to be so prolonged. The Finale has the usu- 
al Rondo form, and is elated with ideas such as come 
only to the mind in its happiest moments. 

Now, for the first time, we had an orchestra equal 
to the production of Schubert’s Symphony in all its 
glory. Conductor and musicians sprang to their 
task with a will—they knew how good it was. They 
waxed more and more enthusiastic as the work pro- 
gressed ; they enjoyed all their labor that week, but 
this they enjoyed most of all. And truly it was 
given with great verve, the musicians forgetting them- 
selves and only thinking of the music, and each 
successive movement wrought up the vast audience 
to a higher pitch of inspiration. All that could fur- 
ther have been desired was room for critical rehear- 
sal, to make it in all points as fine as it was spirited. 
But the musicians were artists, they all knew the 
music, and indeed most of them had played it but a 
short time before in New York. The parts which 
made the greatest impression were the wonderful 
Andante, in spite ofits great length, a sustained and 

. perfect inspiration ; and the swift Finale, whose ecs- 
tatic little themes peeping in anew under every 
strange garb of new keys, new instruments, amid the 
thundering charges of the insatiable double-basses, 
never could reveal half their charm or fine intoxica- 
tion without these liberal and choice means of per- 
formance. 

Part II. opened with the great Leonora Overture 
(No. 3), which was magnificently played. For once 
there were violins enough to build up the great cres- 
cendo near the end, which like a nascent whirlwind 
draws up more and more into its widening circles. 
Mr, Arbuckle’s trumpet flourish, too, was capital. 
The concert closed with Wagner’s Tunnhduser Over- 
ture. Of all the great modern orchestral effect pieces 
this is the most interesting, and in a representative 
series deserved a place (yet let us not forget the entire 
omission in this Festival of one name of far greater 
importance—Mozarr !). It has long since ceased 





to he a novelty ; but so played it become a new sen- 
sation ; the wonderful vigor of the prolonged violin 
figure, and the mystical and sombre quality of the 
low clarionet and bassoon tones in the pilgrim chant, 
were sensibly brought home to us. With many, 
doubtless, the Zannhduser bore away the palm among 
the orchestral productions. 

The vocal miscellany was not worthy of compan- 
ionship with such great music. Mr. FARLEY’s sing- 
ing of “Adelaida” was the best thing, and indeed the 
most tasteful and artistic specimen of his singing 
which he has given us at any time; he had the good 
sense not to take the last movement in an absurdly 
fast tempo, after a too common fashion; and Mr. 
Lane played the accompaniment very finely.on a 
charmingly sonorous, sympathetic Chickering grand 
piano. Mrs. Van Zanpr’s fresh voice and free 
Italian execution are pleasing, but who could pa- 
tiently listen to such cheap commonplace as the 
‘Venzano Waltz’ and the air from Traviata after Beet- 
hoven and Schubert. An Italian duet from J Mas- 
nadieri, well sung by her and Mr. Farley, was less 
hacknied. 

Vv. “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 

Thursday night’s Oratorio should have been the 
event of the Festival. ‘Israel in Egypt” is counted 
the greatest of Handel’s Oratorios in Germany, and 
is the most admired of all at English festivals, while 
itis ‘still only partially known and only half accept- 
ed here. Here some fatality always prevents its be- 
ing brought out whole and as it should be. Former 
trials of it by the H. & H., and by the old “Musical 
cal Education Society” have been but feeble and dis- 
couraging and not persisted in upto the sure point of 
success. We did look to this Festival as hound to 
solve the problem of “Israel in Egypt,” and therefore 
we sought to prepare our readers in some slight de- 
gree by the description we have been reprinting. The 
best has been done, perhaps, that the cireumstances 
permitted ; still the colossal Oratorio stands half done 
and half accepted. In the non-arrival of Carl 
Formes, the bass solos and duet had to be omitted ; 
this led to further shortening, and a welcome repeti- 
tion of the “Hymn of Praise” to fill up the evening 
and the measure of attraction. 

What choruses were sung—mostly double chorus- 
es, with a view to which the choral masses had been 
throughout halved into two four-part choirs, one each 
side of the stage—made an impression by their mass 
and majesty, as well as vivid imagery. They were 
delivered with the utmost spirit and precision, every 
voice telling in the great solid harmonies. ‘The mo- 
mentum of such as the “Hailstone” chorus, and “The 
horse and his rider,” carried all before it, and the for- 
mer had to be repeated. But many ears and brains 
were weary with the relentless series of sublimities ; 
though beauty, expressive sentiment and picturesque- 
ness must have been perceived in many passages. 
The fault was not wholly with the audience; it may 
be traced in a great measure to two things. First, in 
the great pains and drill required to secure that mil- 
itary energy and promptness of such an army of 
voices, in choruses so trying, light and shade had 
been comparatively overlooked, or postponed ; it 
was all one uniform /ortissimo ; passages like “dark- 
ness which might be felt,’ &c., which would have 
gained unspeakably by being hushed to a pianissimo, 
were loud like the rest; and so the “Darkness” cho- 
rus, and others, lacking contrast, had no means for 
creating a sensation—their sort of sensation—compar- 
able to those which took the house by storm. Sec- 
ondly, the omissions (some nine choruses) not only 
broke the connection, disturbing the unity of the 
whole and setting several pieces in a feeble or a wrong 
light; but they included some of the most remarka- 
ble choruses in the whole work, some which more 
than any have helped to give it its prestige. We 
will only mention “The people shall hear and be 
afraid,” the longest and perhaps the very greatest 
number in the Oratorio; and that very expressive 
and important one in the beginning : “They loathed 
todrink.” It is morally certain that the whole work, 
even without the nicely studied contrasts and grada- 
tions of light and shade so desirable, would have 
produced a far greater impression than the specimens, 
That the singers must have been equal to the task is 
proved by the fact that they were successful in 
the most difficult and complicated of all the choruses: 
“He led them through the deep, as through a wilder- 
ness.” 

Most of the solos were given,and well given (bating 
superfluous frills), by Mrs. Smita, Mrs. Cary, and 
Mr. Fartey. The contralto air: “Thou shalt 
bring them in” suited the warm, tender, natural can- 
tabile of Mrs. Cary; and Mrs. Smith achieved some- 
thing very near a positive success in the sublime Mir- 
iam passage heralding in the final chorus. 

The crowd was great, the room warm, the delay 
long, and the “Hymn of Praise,” though admirably 
performed, found hardly such fresh listeners as before. 





Moreover it was a sad curtailment that of the first 
movement of the Orchestral Symphony. 
VI. THIRD CONCERT. 

The Symphony on Friday was Beethoven’s Erotica 
(No. 3) ; the one which, next to the 9th, has been 
the least often heard among us, and never in its 
full power and majesty as it was this time. It seem- 
ed to us the most successful executive achievement 
of this Orchestra. The funeral march was profound- 
ly impressive ; the quick, electrical staccato of the 
Scherzo ran along with crisp life and precision ; and 
the Variations in the Finale never revealed their uni- 
ty and their imaginative variety and charm to us half 
so palpably before. Weber’s overture to Luryan- 
the opened the concert well, and is a work by no 
means heard too often. For the lovers of brilliant 
orchestral effect and sensuous coloring the best of op- 
portunities were offered in the “Tell”? overture and 
“Les Preludes” by Liszt—the Abbé Liszt! Preludes 
to what a sequel ! Both works were splendidly played. 

The vocal selections again were out of place, the 
“bright particular star’? being Master Coxer, the 
choir boy of Trinity, New York. He began with 
hacknied “Robert, tot que j’aime,” ill suited to the 
singer and the place ; but he was singing it quite 
well, to the hard, unmusical piano accompaniment of 
his director, Dr. Cutter, when the latter found his 
music pages wrong, struck chords blindly for awhile, 
and came to a dead stop. It was too much for a 
“Mus. Doc.,” but not for the musicians of the or- 
chestra, some forty of whom, adroitly rallied and 


prompted by Zerrahn, played it from memory, and ° 


young Cherubino sang it all the better. His delicious 


Voice was vouchsafed but once more, and that only in 


the little Cradle Song by Gottschalk. Mrs. Cary sang 
a cavatina from // Giuramento ; and Miss MATHILDE 
Puitvirers, with a voice much like her sister Ade- 
laide’s, essayed with fair success another concert hack, 
“Omio Fernando.” 

VII. FOURTH AND LASTCONCERT. @ 


The Afternoon programme was in some respects 
the most satisfactory of the whole,and indeed unex- 
ceptionable. Beethoven’s fiery, compressed Coriolanus 
overture, Mendelssohn’s A-minor(Scotch) Symphony, 
Bennett’s Overture,“The Naiads,’”’ Mendelssohn’s dra- 
matic overture to Ruy Blas,all received excellent treat- 
ment. The musicians had grown more in love with 
their work and more in sympathy with each other 
day by day, so that these last renderings left little if 
anything to be desired.—The vocal part was better 
thistime. The Fidelio Quartet was again claimed 
from the same four artists, who were in fine voice, 
Freperictespecially. She also sang “Ah mon fils !”’ 
from ‘‘ The Prophet,” revealing a remarkable com- 
pass of voice, beautiful and telling in all parts, and 
singularly musical and strong in the low contralto 
tones. In artistic feeling and true womanly charm 
her singing always goes to the heart of her audience. 
Mrs. Kempron sang Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer” with 
much power. Hermanns used his rich basso ac- 
ceptably in a little German song. Herr Himmer, 
the tenor, gave great pleasure with an Ave Maria by 
Mendelssohn- 

VIII. “ELIJAH.” 


The rush for tickets for Saturday evening had 
been immense. Extra seats had been placed in the 
Hall, and every place and corner had its occupant. 
There had been a presentimeut,which was fully veri- 
fied, that “Elijah” would be the great occasion of the 
Festival. It was the great success of all, in point of 
grandeur, spirit, light and shade, and general unity 
of performance. The singers were well trained in 
it, and they all loved to sing it. 

All the choruses went admirably. Master Coxker’s 
clear voice told finely in the boy’s part before the 
Rain chorus. Miss Houston sang the soprano solos 
in her best style. Mrs. Cary distinguished herself 
by her truly beautiful, chaste, warm rendering of the 
contralto airs; there has been nothing better in the 
Festival. Mr. Hermanns, to heal in part the dis- 
appointment about Formes, had been induced to 
study and sing two of the airs of Elijah ; but the gain 
was only nominal ; he was too much tied to his notes 
and English words to sing with freedom. But Mr. 
Ruporrensen, who took upon himself the main bur- 
den of the grand old Prophet, covered himself with 
honor. His declamation was admirable ; his musi- 
cal conceptions good, and he entered fully into the 
spirit of the part, making it dignified and grand. A 
few faults of English accent, and the somewhat un- 
pleasing quality of a few lower notes, were about the 
only drawbacks. Mr. Fartey marred the conclu- 
sion of two perfect tenor airs by his eagerness to ad- 
vertise his high B flat.—But as a whole, this per- 
formance of “Elijah” was a great triumph and sent 
thousands away happier, better, stronger and believ- 
ing more than ever in great music that it is divine. 


(Here Typo cuts us short! Newt time. 
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Punch’s Version of L’Africaine. 

This is the Libretto of the grand new old Opera. Evolv- 
ed from the ~ of our own moral consciousness, 
with slight aid from the contradictory accounts by 
critics none of whom were present at the performance. 

ACT I. 
Council Chamber of some King of Portugal. 

Bishops, Grand Inquisitors, inquisitive Courteers, 
Members of the Royal Lisbon Geographical Society, 
and others. 

First Bishop. Vasco de Gama was a great dis- 
coverer, but we await his return in vain, because he 
is drowned. 

Enter Vasco pe Gama. 

Vasco. Subject to correction by your Reverence’s 
superior knowledge, I venture to remark—nothing of 
the kind. 

Grand Chorus. 
He is not drowned, 
In fact, he’s found. 

Vasco. I love Donna Inez, and there exist very 
large countries which have never been discovered. 

Don Pedro. You must not love Donna Inez, be- 
cause she is engaged to me. 

Biships and Inquisitors. And you must not say that 
there are any other countries than those mentioned 
in the Scriptures. 

Vasco. Call in Selica and Nelusko. ( They enter.) 
Answer, my dear, and you, Sir. Are there not vast 
countries yet undiscovered ? 

Selica and Nelusko. We decline to make any state- 
ments. 4 

Vasco. It is true, though. 

Bishops and Grand Inquisitors. Go to prison for life. 

[Ze goes to prison for life, 
ACT II. 

Deepest Dungeons of the Inquisition, comfortably fur 
Whed with books, maps, quadrants, sextants, septets 
octoroons, the last new globe from Stanford’s, and a 
copy of the “Globe Shakspeare” from Macmillan’s. 
Vasco (turning globe). But still it moves. Stop. 

I ought not to say that. I am not Galileo. * 

[Studies Map. 
Enter Serica. 

Selica. If you loved as I loved you, 1’d show you 
where the ships go through. 

Vasco. I love you to distraction, but do you un- 
derstand the use of maps, fair savage ? 

Selica. Intimately. When only four years of age, 
T was taken by cruel parents to England, and sold to 
Sir Robert Murchison, President of the Geograph- 
ical Society. I escaped by the submarine telegraph, 
See, false man (shows him a Map), that is the way 
to double the Cape. 

Vasco. You are en angel, and if the devotion of a 
life-—— 

Enter Inez. 

I hope you are quite well. 

Inez, Not in the least. You are free. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 
life 

Inez. But it will not. In fact, I have made other 
arrangements. To save you,I have consented to mar- 
ry Don Pedro, and we are going out to distover the 
passage to India. 

Vasco. I am astonished. 

[He is astonished until Curtain falls. 
ACT III. 

A great Ship at Sea. The footlights represent the stern. 
Cabins seen. Nautical Incidents. Inquisition band 
plays, “Oh, the roast Jews of old Portugal.” 

Enter Inez. 

Inez. Alas, poor Vasco ! 

Enter Vasco, through a port-hole. 

Vaseo. Believe me true. 

Inez. You must also be very wet. 

Vasco. It is so. I love you. 

Enter Don PEDRO. 

Pedro. T cannot allow such an observation to be 

made to my wife. What ho, menials ! 
Enter many nautical menials. 

Pedro. Put this slave into a cask. Head it up. 
Bung the bung-hole. Throw itinto the sea. _ 
[A tremendous Storm arises. 
Grand Chorus. 


Behold our tears and groans, 
We go to David Jones. 

[The Ship begins to go to Davy Jonrs, when thou- 
sands of Madagascarites swim round her, come on 
board, draw swords, daggars, affykans, mucks, 
creases, ataghans, inferences, and other weapons of 
vengeance. All the white folks are going to be 
massacred, + 





Enter Serica. 

[They don’t, the Ship sinks. 
ACT IV. 

Madagascar. Splendid pagodas, temples, caves of 
Elephants, Giants’ Causeways, putully nautches, and 
other interesting scenery. SELICA is Queen : she en- 
ters. 

Selica. My people are loyal, but they have consti- 
tutional rights, and they insist on killing all these 
whites. 


Selika. Don’t. 


Enter Vasco. 

Selica. So! you are there, are you ? 

Vasco. To your Majesty’s assertion I assent, and 
to vour Majesty’s inquiry I reply affirmatively. § 

Selica. The people will kill you. 

Vasco. It is unfortunate. It occurs to me at this 
crisis respectfully to ask your Majesty why you are 
called The Africaine ? 

Selica. Because Iam an Asiatic. Resuming the 
subject,I remark that I can save you in one way only. 
I will declare you my husband. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 
life . 

Inez is heard singing without. 
“T go to execution, 

’Tis righteous retribution, 
And by this Constitution 

All foreigners must die.” . 

Vasco. That voice ! [ He starts. 

Selica. How dare you start? I’ll make you smart. 
You love that Lisbon coquette! ’Tis well. 

[Sarcastically . 

Vasco. Is it 

[The Curtain descends on his conviction that 
however well it may be, it might be better. 

Queen Setica’s Gardens. They are very beautiful. 
and oranges, olives, ostrich-eqgs, oysters, and other 
luxuries depend from the trees. 

Selica, Is this Madagascar? Am I its Queen ? 
But without entering at this moment into a discus- 
siong upon those details, slaves, bring in your pris- 
oners. 

Vasco and Inez are brought in. 

Nelusko. It may be convenient for me to mention 
that Ilove your Majesty. 

Selica. If equally convenient, hold your tongue. 
But where is that person’s husband ? 

Nelusko. Ask the sharks. 

Selica (haughtily). Task you. But I am answer- 
ed. Now, false lover, and you, artful woman, you 
are in my power, and you shall feel it. What can 
you expect. 

Inez. I expect nothing further in this mundane 
sphere. 

Selica But you love him ? [ Pointing to Vasco. 

Inez. The statement which has just been made in 
reference to my late husband, allows me without im- 
propriety to say that such is the case. 

Selica. Ha! And you love her ? 

[Pointing to Inez. 
ein I love you both, and if the devotion ofa 
life—— 

Selica. Silence, you double-faced Janus.  Pollio 
in Norma was a gentleman to you. Never mind. 
Put them on board a vessel which I see coming, and 
which is about to sailat 6 45 a. Mm., for Portugal ; 
and may they be happv ! 

[ They are led away to happiness. 
The Scene changes, and discovers 
THE UPAS TREE. 

It is very splendid, with red leaves, but surrounded with 
dead elephants, ichthyosaurians, crocodiles, giraffes, 
and others who have ventured within reach of its poi- 
son. There occur sixteen bars in unison on the fourth 
string, and the audience weep for seven minutes. 

Enter Serica and Nevvsxo, following. 

Selica. Who told you to come ¢ 

Nelusko. I thought I had apprised your Majesty of 
my undeviating attachment. 

Selica. Did you? I forgot. 
not matter. Are they safe ? 

Nelusko. Deign to look through these branches. 
There goes the ship,and on his return Vasco de Gama 
will be made Admiral of the Indian, Persian, and 
Arabian Seas. 

Selica How do you know that ? 

Nelusko, From a statement in Mr.Charles Knight’s 
excellent Cyclopedia of Geography. 

Selica. You are right, it is an admirable work, and 
no gentleman’s library can be complete without it. 
Now give me that bunch of crimson berrries. Not 
that—keeping the largest for yourself, pig ! 

] She eats the Upas fruit. He does the same. 
Tremendous final Chorus. 

Mile, Saxe. How they are singing out of tune ! 
Dies. 
Dies. 


But it really does 


M. Faure. Perfectly atrocious. 
Curtain falls on Final Chorus. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The butterflies. (Les Papilons). For 3 or 4 
female voices. J. Concone. 40 
Belongs to the set of ‘‘Les Harmoniennes,” and is 
& very pretty arrangement ofjRossini’s air, ‘‘Night’s 
shades no longer,’’ to very diflerent words and sub- 
ject. Not difficult. 


Sweetly the moonlight tgleaming. (Guard ache 
biancha luna). Duet. F. Campana. 40 
A first class duet, of rich and soft harmony. - 


Our soldier’s return. G. H. Barton. 
The return,as the going forth of our citizen sol- 
diers, sets the pens and the voices of the minstrels at 
work, A good song. 
My own. (Mein). F. Schubert. 
Belongs to the ‘‘Cycle” of twenty songs, allof them 
about the ‘Maid of the Mill.:’ This is one of the 
prettiest, and is distinguished for its singular accomp- 
animent. 


The ring you gave tome. Ballad. J. Harrison. 
The poet ‘rings’ many changes on the significance 
of the pleasing parting gift. Music very good. 


Nicodemus Johnson. Song. C. Pettengill. 
Th@young people of Boston are quite well acquaint- 
ed with Nicodemus, who has a strange way of dancing 
while he sings. His portrait appears on the title, and 
his comic song inside. 
Gold, my friends, if that be wanting. Baritone 
song in “Fidelio.” 
In the spring of life forsaken. 

Two of the most st riking melodies in the great (to 
some the greatest) opera. The last is for tenor, but 
may be sung by soprano, of course, and the first will 
not sound badly witn a mezzo-soprano voice. 

Soldier coming home. Song. H. M. Slade. 30 

One of the ‘‘weicoming’ ’ ballads which come along 
80 appropriately, just now. 


30 


40 
40 


Instrumental. 


Fragment of the Adagio of Beethoven’s fourth 
Symphony. 
Fragment of the Andante of Beethoven’s sixth 
Symphony. Trans, by E. Batiste. 50 
Two more organ pieces of Batis te’s series. The sec- 
ond is from the Pastoral Symphony, and of course, 
both are weil arranged. 
Alice. Romance. 
Tasteful, and good practice. 
Within a mile of Edinburg. Trans. S. Glover. 
The old Scotch song is almost universally liked, and 
the transcription is well managed. 
Butterfly’s ball. Polka. C. Coote. 
Mr. Coote is a good easy man, or at least his music 
is good andeasy,and just the thing for those who 
must have a piece that is not difficult. 
Evening breeees. Nocturne. E. M. Porter. 
Union march militaire. E. M. Porter. 
Two good pieces by a gentleman who is apt to do 
his work thoroughly. 
Night’s shades no longer. 
Egypt.” Trans. by C. Grobe. 
Excellent for practice. The melody is too well 
known to need an extensive description. 


60 


J. Ascher. 


From “Moses in 


Books. 


Lours Kourer’s Piano Stupies. Opus 50. 
The first studies, $1. 
Kohler’s studies are all useful, but special atten- 
tion is directed to this, as being almost the only col- 
lection which can be placed in a pupil’s hands within 
a few weeks of commencement. Most teachers who 
try them, will find them just the thing they were 
wanting. 





Mosic By MAtL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















